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PREFACE 

IT  is  difficult  to  know  whether  any  one  who  is  out- 
side polities  should  under  any  circumstances  return 
to  them  ;  for  his  reappearance  has  the  air  of  an  intrusion, 
and  is  therefore  resented.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
occasions  when  common  honour  and  honesty  seem  to 
compel  any  one  who  has  deep  convictions  not  to  with- 
hold them  from  his  fellow-countrymen. 

I  think  the  crisis  in  which  this  speech  was  delivered 
is  one  of  this  kind.  It  is  of  course  painful  to  any  one  to 
have  to  put  himself  in  opposition  to  old  friends  and  to  a 
party  with  which  he  was  long  connected.  As,  however, 
the  Liberal  critics  of  the  speech  have  all  declared  that 
it  is  wholly  ineffectual  and  vapid,  they  have  evidently 
sustained  no  damage  by  its  deUvery. 

I  may  notice,  however,  the  allegation  that  I  have 
suddenly  left  the  Liberal  Party.  I  think  the  fact  would 
be  more  accurately  stated  if  it  was  alleged  that  the 
Liberal  Party  had  left  me.  They  have  gone  ahead  with 
alarming  velocity :  I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  proceeded 
perhaps  too  slowly.  I  am  much  where  I  was,  they 
have  shot  far  in  advance.  Still  it  is  not  I  who  have 
left  them,  but  it  is  they  who  have  left  me  behind. 

I  am  where  I  was  five,  ten,  thirteen  years  ago  in 
respect  of  party  ties.  When  I  severed  my  official 
connection  with  the  Liberal  party  in  1896,  I  resumed. 
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at  the  price  of  that  sacrifice,  complete  independence  of 
political  action.  That  independence  I  have  claimed 
and  exercised  ever  since,  and  propose  to  continue  to 
exercise  and  claim.  I  am  astonished  that  any  one  at 
this  time  of  day  should  grudge  it.  For  there  is 
nothing  enviable  or  profitable  about  it ;  there  is 
nothing  to  gain;  the  reward,  if  there  be  one,  is 
invisible. 

At  every  accession  to  the  throne  the  old  great  seal 
is  broken  and  invaUdated,  and  a  new  one  is  fabricated, 
which  gives  the  only  authorised  impression.  In  the 
same  way,  at  every  General  Election  a  new  brand  is 
made  for  the  Liberal  Party,  and  those  who  do  not  bear 
its  mark  are  outside  the  legitimate  ranks.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  old  party 
and  bear  the  old  stamp. 

ROSEBERY. 


THE  BUDGET: 

Its  Principles  and  Scope. 


GENTLEMEN,— I  think  that  rather  too  much 
fuss  has  been  made  about  this  meeting.  It  is 
literally  and  exactly  what  you  described  it  in  your 
requisition  to  be — the  wish  of  the  business  men  of 
Glasgow  who  saw  some  ground  for  suspicion  in  the 
Budget  to  hear  my  opinions  on  that  point.  From  that 
moment  it  has  developed  into  a  sort  of  national  con- 
flagration, for  which  neither  you  nor  I  are  responsible. 
You  did  me  a  great  honour,  the  commercial  men  of 
the  second  city  of  the  Empire,  in  wishing  to  know  my 
views  on  this  most  momentous  measure,  and  in  sending 
me  your  requisition  you  sent  me  a  challenge  which  I 
could  not  in  honour  or  honesty  decline.  Painful  as  it 
is  to  me  in  many  respects  to  speak  as  I  must  speak 
to-day,  but  conscious  also  as  I  am  that  the  position 
that  I  have  held  in  the  confidence  of  my  Sovereign 
and  the  country  could  not  allow  my  absolute  silence 
at  a  moment  like  this,  I  come  to-day  to  give  you 
my  plain,  unadorned  opinion,  without  any  coruscations 
of  eloquence,  without  any  quips  or  cranks,  simply  to 
put  my  mind  into  the  common  stock. 

And  there  is  this  about  this  meeting,  that  it  com- 
promises nobody.      We  have  no  resolution,  which   I 
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think  a  most  laudable  omission.  We  do  not  com- 
promise each  other — ^you  because  you  belong  to  both 
political  parties,  and  I  because  I  belong  to  none. 
Therefore  you  have,  at  any  rate,  in  that  the  impartiality 
that  your  chairman  desires,  for  I  have  for  many  years 
been  what  is  called  a  '  crossbench '  man.  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  have  said  that  I  was  unwilling  in  some  respects 
to  stand  here,  because  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  show  a 
very  public  and  flagrant  difference  to  my  oldest  and 
closest  friends  in  politics — those  now  high  in  power  and 
in  the  confidence  of  the  State,  those  whom  I  would 
soonest  of  all  were  high  in  power  and  the  confidence 
of  the  State,  from  whom  I  am  compelled  to  differ  on  a 
matter  vital  to  their  policy ;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
one  abstinence,  at  any  rate,  will  be  practised.  I  hope 
what  I  say  will  not  be  quoted  in  any  way  against  the 
Liberal  party.  I  have  long  ceased  to  be  in  communion 
with  the  Liberal  party.  I  have  long  since  been  an 
independent  pohtician.  It  is  not  fair  of  any  one,  to 
whatever  section  they  may  belong,  to  cast  up  my 
opinions  as  something  that  compromises  the  Liberal 
party. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  my  duty  to-day  to  show  why 
I  believe  it  not  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation 
that  this  financial  measure  should  become  law.  I  know 
it  will  be  said  that  as  I  am  well  off,  I  have  no  right  to 
speak  on  such  a  question ;  that  it  is  only  the  cry  of  a 
wounded  taxpayer  which  you  will  hear.  Well,  if  you 
carry  that  proposition  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  have 
the  Budget  discussed  only  by  those  who  have  nothing, 
it  will  be  a  somewhat  one-sided  discussion.  But  I 
would  venture  also  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable system  of  taxation  in  which   a  man  who  is 
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opulent  will  not  be  severely  taxed  when  some  large 
sum  of  money  is  to  be  raised,  and,  therefore,  when  a 
person  in  that  position  speaks  on  a  question  like  this,  he 
is  only,  after  all,  making  a  choice  of  evils  as  regards 
himself.  That  is  obvious  enough.  The  other  ridi- 
culous allegation  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  is 
that  those  who  cried  out  for  Dreadnoughts  are  the  first 
to  cry  out  against  paying  for  them.  That,  again,  needs 
but  a  very  slight  examination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
taxes  which  have  been  under  discussion  are  the  land 
taxes,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Govern- 
ment themselves,  would  not  produce  a  fraction  of  a 
Dreadnought ;  and  what  is  more  is  that  none,  I  beUeve, 
of  the  additional  taxation  provided  in  this  year's  Budget 
is  to  go  to  our  naval  construction  at  all. 

Well,  now,  we  clear  away  all  that  rubbish — that 
preliminary  rubbish  of  which  we  see  so  much — and  too 
much;  and  we  come  at  once  to  the  question  that 
concerns  us — the  Budget  that  is  before  the  country. 
It  is,  for  a  peace  Budget,  the  most  remarkable,  I 
renture  to  say,  that  was  ever  presented  by  any  Minister ; 
and  yet  I  believe  I  am  not  to  call  it  a  peace  Budget, 
because  we  know  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
says  it  is  a  war  Budget,  a  Budget  of  implacable  war 
against  poverty — a  war  against  poverty  carried  on  by 
an  immediate  increase  of  unemployment  and  by  a  great 
depletion  of  the  capital  from  which  wages  alone  are 
paid.  The  next  notable  features  are  these — the  want 
of  preparation  in  all  the  parts  of  the  Budget,  the 
violent  onslaught  on  land,  which  is,  according  to 
statements  of  the  promoters,  to  bring  in  little  or 
nothing,  and  generally  the  universal  insecurity  which 
is  produced  by  its  provisions. 
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I  should  venture  to  think  that  in  that  long  and 
almost  haphazard  catalogue  which  was  detailed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  a  Budget  there  is  a 
multitude  of  taxes  which  seemed  designed  for  no  other 
object  than  simply  to  cause  the  feeUng  of  universal 
insecurity  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  of  the  deficit,  for  no  one  knows  what  the  deficit 
may  be ;  an  eminent  economist  like  Sir  Robert  GifFen 
seems  to  think  there  is  no  real  deficit  at  all.  I  am  quite 
certain  of  this — we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  real 
figures  as  regards  the  deficit,  and  not  in  possession  of 
the  real  figures  of  the  amount  the  taxes  are  to  bring  in ; 
and  each  of  these  omissions  is  so  important  on  both 
sides  that  I  won't  dip  into  that  part  of  the  inquiry. 

Nor,  may  I  say  in  passing,  can  I  touch  on  the 
licensing  clauses  of  the  bill.  They  are,  as  I  understand, 
unjust  to  Scotland,  and  largely  confiscatory  in  their 
nature ;  but  they  are  so  compHcated,  they  are  at  this 
moment  in  such  a  state  of  flux,  that  it  would  require  a 
greater  expert  that  I  am,  with  much  more  time  at  his 
disposal  than  I  have,  to  deal  with  them  properly. 
Remember  this,  however,  with  regard  to  all  these 
taxes;  they  are  not  in  the  main  proposed  to  provide 
for  national  defence  or  in  the  primary  interests  of 
Government,  but  they  are  to  hand  over  to  the  central 
Government  vast  sums,  to  be  used  at  the  will  or  whim 
of  the  Central  Government,  without  as  much  ParUa- 
mentary  control,  to  say  the  least,  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  this  important  Budget — ^the 
most  important  that  has  come  in  my  time— showed  any 
signs  of  adequate  preparation  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear,  from 
the  vicissitudes  which  it  has  undergone  in  its  course 
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through  Parliament,  that  there  has  been  no  adequate 
preparation.  The  Government  did  not  know,  or 
apparently  had  not  made  up  their  minds  whether  they 
wished  to  tax  developed  minerals  or  undeveloped 
minerals;  they  had  not  made  up  their  minds 
on  the  important  question  whether  agricultural 
land  is  a  subject  for  the  halfpenny  tax  or  not ;  they  had 
not  made  up  their  minds  on  the  still  more  important 
proposition,  which  they  had  to  give  up  in  face  of  the 
universal  disfavour  with  which  is  was  received,  of 
dropping  the  old  Sinking  Fund.  They  occasionally 
dropped  upon  the  table,  by  the  carelessness  or  ineptitude 
of  the  draughtsman,  as  they  say,  licensing  clauses,  which 
they  withdrew  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  one  knows  what  the  Budget  is  at 
this  moment — not  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
himself.  This  vast  financial  measure,  it  may  be  noted, 
containing  the  material  of  six  ordinary  Budgets,  was 
read  the  second  time  on  June  18th,  That  would  be, 
as  a  rule,  two  months  before  the  ordinary  closing  of 
Parliament.  The  Committee  was  taken  on  June  21st, 
and  on  September  10th,  we  are  still  in  Committee, 
and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  it. 

The  first  week  of  September  there  is  carelessly 
dropped  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  casual 
adjunct  to  this  Budget  a  Development  Bill,  containing 
propositions  the  most  formidable  and  the  most  novel, 
philanthropic  as  their  object  may  be,  that  have  perhaps 
been  submitted  to  Parliament  for  many  a  long  year  past. 
Hence  closure  has  been  necessary  but  regrettable,  when 
you  come  to  think,  as  I  honestly  believe,  that  it  is  the 
destinies  of  Great  Britain  itself  that  are  in  the  melting- 
pot     May  I,  in  speaking  of  the  closure,  though  I  do 
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not  belong  to  that  party,  pay  a  passing  word  of  tribute 
to  the  courage,  the  ability,  and  the  indefatigable  industry 
shown  by  that  gallant  little  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  They  have  not  flagged,  in  spite  of  every 
physical  and  intellectual  fatigue  in  combating  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  say  this  Budget  is  putting  the 
future  of  Great  Britain  into  the  melting-pot.  It  is, 
in  fact,  as  I  have  said  already  in  a  published 
letter,  a  revolution.  Whether  it  be  beneficent  or  not, 
it  is  a  revolution  without  any  mandate  from  the  people. 
It  is  in  the  first  place  a  revolution  in  fiscal  methods. 
It  is  the  first  principle  of  sound  taxation  not  to  take 
any  more  in  a  single  year  than  is  necessary  for 
the  service  of  that  year;  and  that  with  as  httle 
inconvenience  and  disturbance  as  possible  to  the  tax- 
payer. That  is  only  fair.  We  are  levying  a  vast  sum 
annually  on  the  nation — on  a  nation  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet,  and 
which  is  already  paying  interest  on  an  enormous  amount 
of  ancestral  debt  which  it  did  not  create,  but  inherited. 
That  principle  of  taxation  is  evidently  a  sound  one. 
Now  the  principle  of  this  Budget  is  to  take  as  much 
and  harass  as  much  as  possible.  Taxation  in  the  days 
of  sound  finance  was  considered  a  delicate  instrument. 
It  required  a  delicate  hand  in  view  of  the  vast  comph- 
cation  of  interests  involved.  Now  the  instrument  has 
both  fists  on  the  keys  and  both  feet  on  the  pedals,  and 
I  may  add  that  the  result  is  anything  but  harmony. 

The  most  suspicious  part  of  this  Budget  is  that 
relating  to  land.  I  do  not  want  to  say  too  much  about 
that,  because,  as  a  rule,  Glasgow  men  are  not  much 
interested  in  land,  and  because  it  is  the  part  which  has 
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been  most  discussed  in  tbe  House  of  Commons.  But 
you  are  interested  indirectly  in  land,  as  I  will  proceed 
to  show  in  a  moment.  The  most  suspicious  part  of  the 
Budget  is  that  relating  to  the  land,  firstly,  because  of  the 
source  from  which  these  provisions  proceeded  ;  secondly, 
because  of  the  enormous  sums  laid  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  what  appears  to  be  an  infinitesimal 
return  ;  and,  thirdly,  because  of  the  principles  and  argu- 
ments on  which  that  part  of  the  Budget  is  founded. 
There  are  six  new  taxes  placed  upon  land.  Four  are 
taxes  on  land  alone,  and  two  others  are  expansions  of 
taxes  already  created,  I  mean  the  income-tax  and  death 
duties.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  the  word  '  expan- 
sion '  plays  a  very  considerable  part  in  both  of  these. 
The  Prime  Minister  says  that,  after  all,  you  need  not 
grumble,  because  those  taxes  are  only  expansions  of 
taxes  that  already  exist.  Yes,  but  an  income-tax  of 
20^.  in  the  pound  would  only  be  an  expansion  of  a  tax. 
Then  the  blessed  word  'expansion'  is  used  in  regard 
to  the  land  taxes.  Though  they  are  small  at  present, 
say  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  they  are  capable  of  infinite  expansion. 
That  is  the  comfort  that  is  doled  out  to  the  land-tax 
payer. 

The  tax  is  so  small  that  it  is  like  the  dum-dum 
bullet — it  enters  the  body  and  makes  but  a  small  hole, 
but  when  it  has  got  into  the  body  it  expands  and  kills 
the  victim.  Now,  I  say  the  source  is  suspicious, 
because  I  believe  the  source  in  the  main  is  our  old 
Glasgow  friends  of  the  Land  Nationahsation  League, 
and  I  cannot  forget  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  himself,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  speaking  in  October,  1906, 
when  he  was  already  a  highly-placed  Minister  of  State, 
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said:  '  Nationalisation  of  the  land — that  must  come,  but 
it  must  come  by  easy  stages.' 

This  is  the  first  easy  stage.  The  other  day  the  Land 
NationaUsation  League  held  a  meeting,  in  which  they 
were  extremely  jubilant  over  the  Budget.  Some  of 
them  who  were  Members  of  Parliament  were  reported 
to  have  said  that  private  ownership  of  land  was  criminal, 
and  so  forth.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie — he  is  a  man  whose 
words  are  valuable  in  these  days — wrote  simply  but 
pregnantly,  *  These  are  rather  encouraging  times  for 
land  nationalisers ' ;  and  when  I  see  that  sixteen  millions 
are  said  to  be  required  by  the  Government  to  fiU  up 
their  deficit — I  take  their  own  figures,  1  pass  no  opinion 
upon  them — and  that  only  a  very  insignificant  sum  is  to 
be  raised  by  these  taxes,  part  of  which  is  to  go  to  the 
localities,  I  cannot  help  smelling  a  rat.  I  object  to 
taxation  by  insinuation. 

I  should  hke  to  cite  as  an  authority  on  the  principles 
which  govern  this  matter  a  friend  of  one  of  ourselves, 
one  of  the  principal  of  the  Scottish  officers  of  State — 
our  friend  the  Lord  Advocate.  We  all  like  him.  We 
don't  all  quite  agree  with  him,  but  nobody  can  help 
liking  him,  and  we  like  him  for  his  engaging  quality 
of  frankness,  not  always  to  be  found  in  Ministers. 
Some  Ministers  try  to  keep  their  cat  in  their  bag 
altogether,  some  let  you  see  sometimes  the  tip  of  his 
ears,  and  sometimes  the  end  of  his  tail.  But  no  bag 
has  ever  been  constructed  large  enough  to  hold  the 
cat  of  Mr.  Ure.  Now,  that  is  what  I  want  you  to 
note.  What  other  Ministers  are  thinking,  Mr.  Ure 
is  speaking.     What  are  his  reasons? 

I  beg  you  business  men  to  attend  to  his  reasons 
for  placing  land    in    a    special    category    as    regards 
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taxation.  The  main  one  is  rather  cynical ;  it  is 
the  immobility  and  visibility  which  prevents  the  owner 
from  evading  or  deceiving  the  tax-collector.  That 
is  a  strange  argument ;  your  Budget  is  such  that 
every  one  will  seek  to  evade  it.  Land  must  be  honest, 
so  it  will  bear  the  full  weight  of  the  Government's  hand. 
I  say  nothing  as  to  the  insinuation  with  regard  to  the 
commercial  community,  that  it  will  try  and  wriggle 
out  of  taxation  as  much  as  it  can  by  every  means  in  its 
power ;  but  that  fact  remains,  that  the  Government  has 
selected  land  for  the  special  object  of  taxation  on  the 
ground,  which  I  recognise,  as  a  landlord,  as  high  and 
honourable  to  me,  that  I  cannot  evade  that  taxation. 
What  a  recommendation  for  a  Budget  in  a  free  nation 
like  this ! 

But  now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  other 
reasons  which  Mr.  Ure  gives  for  giving  exceptional 
treatment  to  land,  and  I  want  this  to  sink  as  deep  as 
any  words  that  I  may  say  to-day  into  the  heart  and 
intellect  of  everybody  present.  What  are  these  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  land  ?  Its  existence,  firstly,  he  says, 
is  not  due  to  the  owner;  secondly,  it  is  limited  in 
quantity  ;  thirdly,  it  owes  none  of  its  value  to  anything 
the  owner  does  or  spends.  That,  as  regards  land,  I 
may  remark,  in  passing,  is  absolutely  untrue,  because 
almost  all  the  value  of  land  comes  from  what  the 
owner  does  or  spends.  Fourthly,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  existence  and  production. 

Of  all  these  reasons  only  No.  4  is  not  applicable  in 
every  other  form  of  realisable  property.  No.  4  is  not 
applicable,  but  I  would  ask  you  this :  Are  we  really  to 
understand  that  it  is  the  anxious  wish  of  the  Government 
to  go  out  of  their  way,  in  order  to  collect  an  insignificant 
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income,  to  lay  special  taxes  on  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  existence  and  production  ?  It  is  the  most 
mortal  charge  that  has  ever  been  brought  by  us  Free 
Traders  against  Tariff  Reformers,  that  they  are  prepared 
to  lay  a  special  tax  on  what  is  necessary  for  existence 
and  production,  and  that  to-day,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  is  what  the  Govern- 
ment are  anxious  to  do.  I  do  not  think,  on  considera- 
tion, that  my  old  friends  of  the  Government  will  lay 
much  stress  on  No.  4  in  their  speeches.  I  think  they 
will  leave  that  to  the  Lord  Advocate  himself. 

But  I  want  you  to  remember  this,  that  the  other 
three  cannot  be  confined  to  land,  and  that  is  why 
these  land  taxes  are  so  important  to  you,  because  the 
reasons  on  which  they  are  grounded  apply  to  almost 
every  other  form  of  reahsed  property.  Take  Consols. 
Consols  are  called  our  premier  security.  Their  ex- 
istence is  certainly  not  due  to  the  owner  of  Consols — 
they  are  Umited  in  quantity — the  Government,  much  to 
its  honour,  has  limited  them  in  quantity  since  it  came 
in ;  they  owe  none  of  their  value  to  what  the  owner 
does  or  spends;  but  more  than  land,  more  than  any 
other  form  of  property,  do  Consols  owe  their  welfare,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  to  the  presence  of  a  good 
Government.  Land  may  prosper,  and  has  prospered, 
under  a  very  bad  Government,  but  the  profits  of 
Consols,  the  stability  of  Consols,  depend  entirely  on 
the  excellence  of  the  Government.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  bad,  Consols  will  go  down  without  any 
exertions  or  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  owner;  if 
the  Government  is  good — and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
in  passing  that  I  believe  Consols  were  scarcely  ever  so 
low  as  they  are  now — they  will  go  up,  and  the  owner 
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will  reap  the  profit  witliout  any  exertion  on  his  part 
and  without  its  being  due  to  anything  that  he  has  done 
or  expended.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  remember  this — 
that  the  arguments  on  which  this  special  taxation  is 
applied  to  land  apply  logically  threefold  or  fourfold 
to  Consols,  and  if  to  Consols,  therefore  obviously 
to  all  other  forms  of  realisable  property  that  depend  on 
the  stability  of  our  Government. 

I  take  another  form  of  property,  and  only  one  other. 
Take  railways.  More  than  any  other  form  of  property, 
much  more  than  land  even,  do  they  depend  on  the  action 
of  the  community.  The  owner  of  the  shares  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  existence  of  the  railway 
is  not  due  to  the  owner  of  the  shares.  Railways  are 
limited  in  quantity,  and  they  do  not  owe  their  value 
to  anything  the  owners  or  the  owner  of  the  shares  does 
or  spends.  They  depend  absolutely  on  the  action 
of  the  community.  If  the  community  is  well  off,  it 
travels,  and  shares  go  up,  If  the  community  is  poor 
it  does  not  travel,  and  shares  go  down.  If  by  any 
chance  the  community  took  to  some  other  form  of  con- 
veyance, and  went,  for  instance,  through  the  air,  why, 
the  value  of  railways  would  sink  to  nothing.  There- 
fore 1  venture  to  say  that  property  in  railway  stocks 
is  far  more  liable  to  taxation  than  land  under  the 
principles  on  which  the  Government  is  taxing  land, 
and  that,  therefore,  these  principles  interest  you  in 
Glasgow  pretty  considerably. 

I  advise,  then,  all  owners  of  property,  however  small 
or  however  large  their  holdings  may  be,  to  scrutinise 
carefully  the  nature  of  the  principles  upon  which  this 
Budget  is  framed,  for  these  principles  are  eminently 
contagious.        There    are    a  great  many  members   of 
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Parliament,  a  considerable  number  at  any  rate,  sitting 
behind  the  Treasury  Bench,  who  honestly  wish  these 
principles  to  be  contagious.  They  are  hostile  to 
every  form  of  property,  and  1  confess  that  I  cannot, 
with  all  my  respect  for  his  high  purpose,  trust  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  stand  like  Aaron 
between  the  living  and  the  dead,  between  the  tax- 
payer who  has  just  died  under  his  taxation  and  the 
living  object  to  whom  he  proposes  to  apply  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  point  I  raise  is  one  of  high 
importance.  I  ask  you  this  question:  Is  there  not  a 
fundamental  and  implied  sanction  by  the  State  to  all 
property  acquired  under  the  guarantee  of  the  State  ? 
When  we  buy  or  sell  property  under  the  law  of  the 
State  we  do  it  under  the  conviction  that  we  are  safe  in 
doing  so.  We  are  all,  of  course,  liable  to  ordinary 
taxation,  but  we  in  Great  Britain  have  always  con- 
sidered that  we  had  a  guarantee  of  stability  in  the 
stability  of  the  State  itself.  But  by  this  special  taxation 
— this  special  and  contagious  taxation — this  guarantee 
to  all  forms  of  property  is  grievously  impaired. 

Let  me  take  a  very  simple  case  which  may  have  hap- 
pened a  hundred  times  last  year.  A  and  B  are  two 
brothers.  They  are  each  left  5000/.  by  a  maiden  aunt. 
They  proceed  each  of  them  to  lay  it  out  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  British  Government,  under  which  they  beheve 
themselves  to  be  living.  A,  buying  a  piece  of  land 
which  may  be  not  remote  from  some  small  community 
or  some  large  community,  is  satisfied  with  a  very  small 
interest,  say  2  per  cent,  or  lOOZ.  a  year,  because  he 
hopes  some  day  that  this  land  may  become  more  valu- 
able, and  that  he  will  be  able  to  sell  it  at  a  profit.  He 
is,  on  my  hypothesis,  at  once  subjected  to  a  halfpenny 
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tax  upon  his  land.     If,  finding  that  the  income  is  insuf 
ficient,  he  wishes  to  sell  it  at  a  profit,  the  State  steps 
in  and  takes  one-fifth  of  whatever  profit  may  accrue. 
Now,    on    the    other    hand,  B   puts   his   5000/.  in 
Consols.     He  gets  150/.  a  year  or  thereabouts,  and  he 
does  not  pay  direct  taxes  of  any  sort  or  kind.    He  is  not 
subject  to  income-tax  ;  if  he  wishes  to  sell  his  Consols 
he  sells  them  on  payment  of  the  ordinary  stamp  duty. 
Now,  I  ask  you,  on  what  grounds  of  equity  or  justice 
has   this    sudden    discrimination    been    made    by   the 
Government  between  the  cases  of  A  and  B  ?     How 
do  you  reconcile  such  cases  as  these — and  there  must 
be  hundreds  of  them — with  the  equity  of  the  British 
Government  ?     How  do  you  reconcile  them  with  the 
security  of  all  property,  and  how  do  you  prevent  those 
principles   from   spreading    to   all  and   every  form  of 
property  ? 

Depend  upon  it,  that  the  unearned  increment  once 
adopted  for  land  will  soon  spread  to  all  securities. 
That  is  evidently  intended,  not  by  the  Government, 
I  hope,  but  by  the  instigators  and  impellers  of  the 
Government,  and  no  form  of  property  therefore  is  safe, 
or  can  be  safe,  from  this  extraordinary  taxation. 

I  think  I  have  shown  enough  what  is  most  im- 
portant to  you — the  contagious  character  of  those  taxes. 
The  landowner  may  say,  '  Hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi.  To- 
day it  is  my  turn;  to-morrow  it  will  be  yours.' 

And  now  I  want  to  say  one  word  about  the  land 
itself.  I  have  no  special  affection  for  land  as  property, 
but  a  sentimental  affection.  I  like  the  land  handed 
down  to  me,  but  I  have  always  found  it  a  very  harassing 
and  unremunerative  form  of  property.  I  do  not  think 
the  land   system   perfect.      I  would  gladly  see  more 
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people  settled  on  the  land,  and  Parliament  has  shown 
ample  zeal  in  assisting  the  Government  to  settle  more 
people  on  it.  I  would  even  go  further,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  Government  using  its  enormous  credit 
to  help  in  planting  a  new  race  of  yeomen  on  the  land. 
I  beheve,  further,  there  are  cases,  though  I  have  not 
personally  come  across  them,  in  which  towns  are  ham- 
pered by  the  land  around  being  placed  at  too  high  a 
figure  for  purchase.  I  think  towns  have  already  a  con- 
siderable power  of  provisional  order  to  deal  with  these 
cases,  and  that  power  of  provisional  order  might, 
if  necessary,  be  increased.  I  quite  admit  that  the  land 
system  is  not  perfect.  It  will  develop,  and  it  must 
develop  into  something  very  different  from  what  it  is 
now ;  but  in  the  meantime  all  I  ask  is  that  the  landlord 
should  be  treated  with  some  measure  of  justice.  After 
all,  he  is  a  human  being  Uke  ourselves,  and  usually 
a  human  being  in  difficulties. 

Now  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  halfpenny  tax  has 
been  remitted  from  agricultural  land.  Yes,  but  for 
how  long  ?  And  how  does  anybody  know  that  their 
land  is  agricultural  land,  or  what  it  may  be  called  ?  Does 
any  sane  Government  spend  a  sum  calculated  from  two 
milHons  to  twenty  in  valuing  land  from  which  they  only 
mean  to  take  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  a  year? 
No,  sir,  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  hold 
out  to  my  brother  landowners  the  hope  that  they  can 
get  much  exemption  from  these  taxes  in  the  future.  Even 
as  the  Budget  stands,  and  even  supposing  all  your  land 
is  reckoned  as  agricultural  land,  landowners  are  subject 
to  very  heavy  burdens  under  its  provisions.  The  value 
of  their  capital,  which  is  land,  is  suddenly  and  arbitrarily 
reduced.     No  one  can  say  that  the  value  of  land  stands 
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at  the  moment  at  anything  like  what  it  did  before  the 
Budget  was  introduced.  If  they  own  5000/.  a  year 
nominally  they  are  subject  to  a  super-tax  which  they 
will  pay  out  of  income  they  have  not  received,  and 
will  not  receive,  because  they  pay  under  Schedule  A, 
without  any  deduction,  instead  of  under  Schedule  D, 
like  traders  in  other  commodities.  The  death  duties, 
already  fatal  to  landowners,  have,  in  the  elegant 
language  now  current,  been  steepened  up  to  a  degree 
which  I  think  will  be  fatal  to  most  of  us.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  total  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  and 
future  of  a  man's  property  ;  he  does  not  know  whether 
it  is  agricultural  or  whether  it  is  not  agricultural ;  and 
as  for  the  future  of  his  property,  all  that  he  knows 
for  certain  is  that  if  the  principles  that  now  prevail 
continue  to  prevail  that  future  must  be  one  of  un- 
relieved blackness.  Another  item  is  that  the  limit  of 
twenty-five  years'  purchase  attached  to  the  death  duties 
— the  twenty-five  years'  purchase  limit  for  the  death 
duties — which  was  a  solemn  agreement  at  the  settle- 
ment of  the  death  duties  in  1894,  has  been  done  away 
with.  If,  harassed  by  the  constant  visitations  of  the 
Government  and  by  taxation  which  is  intolerable, 
owners  wish  to  get  out  of  their  land,  the  Government 
have  thoughtfully  remembered  to  block  that  means  of 
escape  also,  and  put  1  per  cent,  on  the  transfer  of 
land,  to  impede  that  easy  transfer  which  it  has  been 
the  object  of  all  Liberal  Governments  hitherto  to 
promote. 

Well,  they  are  liable  to  increment  duty  when  they 
selL  What  is  the  increment  on  land?  What  is  the 
position  of  this  prosperous  industry  which  is  now  to  be 
so  penalised  ?     I  take  the  assessment  for  income-tax  on 
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land  in  1879  and  1907.  For  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  in  1879  the  assessment  for  income-tax  on  land 
was  60,000,000/.  In  1907— the  last  figures  obtainable 
— it  was  42,500,000/.,  showing  a  reduction  of  17J 
millions.  What  is  the  reduction  in  capital  value  ? 
Lord  Milner,  in  1896,  I  think,  as  chairman  of  the 
Inland  Revenue,  presented  his  deUberate  estimate  that 
the  loss  of  capital  value  of  land  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
last  thirty  years  had  been  fully  a  thousand  miUions. 
And  that  is  the  prosperous  industry  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  set  out,  by  every  means  in  its  power  and 
every  principle  that  it  can  distort,  to  tax  almost  out  of 
existence ! 

Many  landowners  will  disappear,  and  aU  will  be 
crippled  under  the  cumulative  taxation  on  property 
already  too  heavily  taxed.  But  I  do  not  propose 
that  we  should  waste  time  in  compassion  on  land- 
owners. After  aU,  they  are  damned,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  by  owning  property  at  all,  and  they 
are  doubly  damned  as  owning  property  in  land.  But 
I  sometimes  ask  why  this  class  is  so  peculiarly  penalised. 
When  did  landowners  become  part  of  the  criminal 
class  ?  They  have  rendered  great  service  to  the  State. 
For  many  centuries  they  have  been  centres  of  em- 
ployment and  bounty  and  civilisation.  I  do  not  say 
that  there  have  not  been  exceptions,  as  in  every 
class,  but,  as  a  rule,  I  think  that  your  experi- 
ence will  confirm  what  I  have  been  saying.  They 
have  been  centres  of  employment  and  bounty  and 
civilisation.  From  them  have  come  most  of  the  great 
servants  of  the  State.  They  have  conducted  the  arduous 
rural  administration  of  the  country  without  emolument 
and  without  reward — a  fact  which  fills  every  foreign 
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observer  with  admiration  and  with  envy.  And  then 
suddenly  a  new  Government  comes  in  and  tells  them 
that  they  are  pariahs,  and  may  go  about  their  business. 
Is  that  justice  ?  I  believe  that  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the  nation  itself,  in  what  are  called  the  lower  classes 
— certainly  among  the  artisan  classes — there  is  a  fund 
of  justice  to  which  these  cases  will  appeal,  and  which, 
even  against  all  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  an  able 
and  powerful  Government,  will  not  be  appealed  to 
in  vain. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask — this  is  a  poor  man's  Budget — 
do  these  taxes  only  touch  the  rich  ?  Of  course  they 
touch  the  rich;  but  they  will  first  affect  the  poorest 
day-labourer,  and  all  through  that  state  of  society  the 
taxes  will  be  felt  You  cannot  shake  the  security  of 
any  form  of  property  without  affecting  everybody  con- 
nected with  it — the  labourer,  the  servant,  the  shop- 
keeper, the  employed  of  all  kinds,  the  tenant,  every  one. 
What  compensation  does  the  Budget  offer  these  ? 

Now,  these  taxes  apply  to  the  rich  in  another  sense. 
We  are  always  told  in  the  platform  speeches  of  the 
eloquent  orators  who  support  the  Budget  that  they  apply 
chiefly  to  dukes.  Well,  I  have  naturally  not  had  much 
experience  of  dukes,  but  I  have  always  found  them  a 
poor  but  honest  class.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
think  that  they  only  apply  to  dukes,  and  that  they 
do  not  apply  in  a  very  searching  and  very  general 
manner  to  working  men  themselves.  For  the  friendly 
societies,  those  vast  agencies  for  good  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  all  to  be  liable  to  reversion  duties  and 
undeveloped  land  duties.  Then,  take  some  of  the  insur- 
ance funds  in  which  the  thrifty  workman  (who,  by 
the  way,  does  not  seem  to  receive  much  encourage- 
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ment  in  the  present  day)  provides  for  his  old  age. 
Are  they  not  interested  in  these  questions?  Take 
the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provi- 
dent Institution,  which  has  a  capital  of  nearly  nine 
milUons.  What  is  their  property?  Mortgages  on 
property  amounting  to  1,140,000/.;  freehold  property, 
533,000/. — I  am  only  taking  round  numbers;  leasehold 
property,  114,000/. ;  ground  rents,  2,470,000/.  Take 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company.  That  is  a  favourite 
workmen's  insurance  company.  They  have  a  capital  of 
something  like  58,000,000/.  I  take  these  figures  from 
their  roll  of  assets:  Freehold  and  leasehold  property, 
3,730,000/. ;  freehold  ground  rents  and  feu  duties, 
4,880,000/. ;  mortgages  on  property,  nearly  9,000,000/. — 
8,997,000/.;  making  a  total  of  seventeen  milUons  and 
a  half  invested  in  real  property  in  this  country.  That 
is  money  not  belonging  to  dukes,  but  collected  by  pence 
every  week  from  the  working-man  ;  and  I  recommend 
the  working-men  who  are  interested  in  these  societies 
to  bear  these  figures  in  mind. 

These,  I  say,  gentlemen,  are  the  ominous  figures 
of  the  Budget  as  regards  land.  They  introduce 
total  uncertainty  into  an  important  trade ;  they  select 
one  kind  of  property  for  exceptional  deaUng  on 
grounds  which  may  easily  be  extended  to  all  property ; 
and  they  must  immediately  result  in  a  considerable 
increase  in  unemployment — a  subject  on  which  I  will 
not  touch,  because  so  many  others  better  quaUfied  to 
deal  with  it  have  already  copiously  dealt  with  it. 

I  come  now  to  what  is  in  some  respects  the  gravest 
part  of  this  Budget.  I  mean  that  part  dealing  with 
capital.  How,  in  an  implacable  war  against  poverty,  it 
should  be  necessary  to  carry  on  a  contemporaneous 
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implacable  war  against  capital,  which  is  the  twin  sister 
of  labour,  1  for  one  do  not  understand.  But,  before 
coming  to  capital,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
super-tax.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  sound 
finance  or  not — probably  it  is  not.  I  regret  very  much 
the  inquisition  which  is  inseparable  from  it.  I  regret 
still  more  that  under  a  Liberal  Government  it  should 
be  introduced  with  a  provision  that  it  shall  be  assessed 
by  special  Commissioners,  from  whom  there  shall  be  no 
appeal  whatever — except  to  themselves.  But  with  these 
exceptions — and  I  admit  that  they  are  grave  exceptions 
— I  pay  the  super-tax  readily  as  dealing  with  an  alleged 
condition  of  urgency,  a  condition  of  necessity.  I  pay 
that  gladly,  and  would  rather  pay  more  in  super-tax 
than  see  more  levied  on  capital. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  death  duties  are  not  an  ideal 
tax.  They  are  fines  levied  on  capital  at  death,  and 
so  they  are  uncertain  in  their  operation.  As  taxation 
of  capital  they  should,  I  think,  if  possible,  and  in 
principle,  be  reserved  for  war  and  emergencies  like 
war.  They  are  uncertain  in  their  operation,  because 
they  depend  on  life  ;  and  life  and  death  are  not  in 
our  hands.  But  they  are  dear  to  all  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer,  because  they  enable  them  to  spend 
capital  as  income  with  a  smiling  conscience  and  an 
unembarrassed  countenance.  They  have  also  this 
uncertainty,  that  death  duties  might  very  easily  in  a 
weakly  family  fall  four  or  five  times  on  the  same  pro- 
perty in  fifty  years,  and  on  another  property  belonging 
to  a  healthy  family  they  might  not  fall  at  all.  Not 
infrequently  the  heir  dies  not  long  after  the  legator, 
and  then  two  sets  of  duties  are  levied  on  one  estate. 
They  have  also  their  nauseous  aspect.    When  the  South 
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African  War  was  raging,  many  men  of  high  standing 
and  large  property,  some  dukes  among  them,  volun- 
teered to  serve  at  the  front,  to  risk  their  lives  for  their 
country.  Many  of  them  were  killed.  What  was  the 
attitude  of  the  State  for  whom  those  men  were  fighting 
relatively  to  these  men  ?  Was  it  waiting  to  consecrate 
their  memories  in  a  monument,  or  to  place  wreaths  on 
such  tombs  as  might  be  provided  ?  No  ;  the  State  was 
waiting  Uke  a  vulture  or  a  camp-follower  to  see  if  the 
deceased  had  left  any  effects  behind  him  on  which  to 
levy  the  largest  possible  amount  of  death  duties. 

There  are  one  or  two  things,  moreover,  that  must 
be  said  in  justice  about  the  death  duties.  When  Sir 
William  Harcourt  in  1894,  in  a  Government  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  put  the  death  duties  in  their  present 
position,  the  argument  by  which  the  stiffening  of  the 
death  duties  was  defended  was  this,  that  as  there  was 
no  discrimination  between  earned  and  unearned  income 
at  that  time  they  were  a  sort  of  deferred  income-tax, 
which  would  redress  that  inequaUty  or  injustice.  We 
fixed  it  also,  and  considered  that  we  had  fixed  it 
definitely,  at  a  maximum  of  8  per  cent.  Now 
we  have  discrimination  between  earned  and  unearned 
income,  and  we  have  a  maximum  of  15  per  cent. — 
nearly  double  in  fifteen  years. 

JVIoreover,  there  was  a  solemn  promise,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned — a  solemn  undertaking  to  Parliament 
— that  agricultural  estates  should  only  be  valued  at 
twenty-five  years'  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  death 
duties.  I  doubt  whether  many  are  worth  as  much. 
That  has  been  done  away  with.  We  also  thought  that 
no  legacy  duty  should  be  levied — I  am  not  talking  of  suc- 
cession duty — on  estates  passing  from  father  to  children. 
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We  thought  that  that  was  a  natural  exemption.  Now 
they  have  to  pay  one  per  cent.  And,  indeed,  there  is 
another  provision,  which  I  am  going  to  mention  later, 
which  shows  an  extraordinary  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — who,  I  believe,  is  one  of 
the  best  and  tenderest  fathers  himself — an  extraordinary 
hostihty  to  the  parental  relation. 

He  has  stated  pubUcly  that  children  have  no  legal 
right  to  expect  any  property  from  their  parents.  Well, 
legal,  of  course,  is  a  word  capable  of  many  significations. 
There  is  a  Parliament-made  law,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  right  there,  but 
there  is  also  common  law.  That  consists  of  legal 
decisions  from  remote  antiquity,  and  therein  I  think  he 
is  wrong.  He  appears  to  me  to  forget  an  old,  a  very 
old,  case,  that  of  Jacob  v,  Esau,  in  the  matter  of  the 
property  of  Isaac,  then  living,  in  which  the  claim  of 
birthright  was  emphasised,  on  which  all  nationaUties 
and  all  peoples  have  acted  consistently  ever  since,  and 
will  continue  to  act  to  the  end  of  time. 

Whatever  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may 
say,  we  have  got  to  this  point  with  regard  to  the  death 
duties,  that  they  constitute  a  very  serious  danger  to 
capital.  We  have  got  to  this  point,  that  25  per  cent, 
may  be  taken  by  the  State  on  a  man*s  death — 25  per 
cent,  one  quarter  of  a  man  s  fortune. 

Take  a  merchant  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000/.  A 
million  sounds  a  great  deal,  but  in  these  days  of 
inordinate  capital  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  I 
think  you  will  all  agree  that  1,000,000/.  is  not  a  great 
capital  for  a  merchant  to  trade  upon.  He  dies  and 
leaves  it  to  his  partner.  The  partner  has  to  pay 
250,000/.,  and  goes  on  with  three-quarters  of  the  original 
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capital.  The  partner  dies,  and  leaves  the  fortune  to 
another,  who  has  to  pay  230,000/.  —  480,000/.,  or 
nearly  one-half  of  the  fortune,  gone  in  two  payments. 
I  want  to  ask  if  this  is  taxation  or  sequestration? 
Now,  there  is  one  very  ominous  fact  about  these  death 
duties.  Having  only  been  in  existence  on  the  present 
footing  for  fifteen  years,  and  having  been  constantly 
screwed  up,  they  are  already  beginning  to  flag.  The 
number  of  estates  has  diminished ;  the  average  amount 
of  estates  has  diminished;  the  greater  estates,  from 
100,000/.  to  500,000/.,  which,  I  suppose,  bulk  largely 
in  a  commercial  community,  have  diminished.  Surely 
that  is  one  of  the  worst  symptoms.  The  fact  is,  that 
such  a  tax  in  a  wealthy  country  Uke  this  should  be 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  if  it  be  a  successful  tax  at 
all.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  flagging  and  dimi- 
nution of  the  death  duties?  The  remedy  of  the 
mediaeval  financier,  that  the  heavier  the  tax  the  more 
it  will  bring  in,  and  so,  if  the  death  duties  are  flagging, 
clap  on  more. 

All  this  is  unpleasant  for  the  rich;  it  is  more  so  for 
those  who  are  not  rich,  for  those  who  have  fortunes  of 
5000/.  on  which  the  death  duties  are  now  being 
'  steepened  up.'  Still  more  is  it  unfortunate  for  the 
poor,  because  their  wages  fund  is  by  this  extent  being 
diminished,  and  those  great  chunks  of  capital  are  so 
much  taken  from  the  employment  fund  of  the  individual 
and  taken  by  the  State  for  purposes  which  we  scarcely 
know. 

Prim^  facie,  it  sounds  very  pleasant  to  tax  the  rich 
to  give  to  the  poor,  but  that  is  an  operation  which  very 
soon  percolates  to  the  poor.  *  The  idea  that  taxation 
takes  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor' — I  am  now 
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quoting — *  is  a  most  pernicious  fallacy,  for  all  taxation 
in  the  end  filters  down  to  and  poisons  such  comforts  as 
is  possible  for  the  very  poor.  Heavy  taxation  may 
inconvenience  the  rich,  but  it  starves  the  poor.'  These 
are  not  my  words — they  would  be  considered  words 
dictated  by  prejudice;  they  are  the  words  of  the 
Government  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  men  most  cognisant  of  the  life  and  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  and  I  respectfully  commend  them  to  those 
who  call  this  a  poor  man's  Budget. 

But  these  depredations  of  capital  tend  not  merely  to 
deplete  our  bases  of  commerce,  and  our  employment  or 
wages  fund,  but  they  also  materially  deplete  our  war 
fund.  Capital,  after  all,  has  been  the  great  war  resource 
of  our  country.  The  expression  *  sinews  of  war,'  used  of 
capital,  has  been  more  true  of  Great  Britain  than  of  any 
other  Power.  It  is  that  which  has  carried  us  through 
our  great  wars ;  it  is  capital  which  enabled  us,  with  a 
population  little  exceeding  the  population  of  London 
now,  to  wear  down  the  great  Napoleon.  Now,  in  time 
of  peace,  we  are  impairing  this  resource.  Has  the  reign 
of  peace  arrived  ?  Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  notorious — we 
heard  some  high  authorities  on  that  point  so  lately  as 
last  June — that  the  reign  of  peace  was  never  so  remote 
as  it  is  at  this  moment.  Therefore,  by  this  enormous 
tax  on  capital,  you  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  stranghng  in 
time  of  peace  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs 
in  time  of  war. 

Another  question  arises.  How  does  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  spend  these  great  chunks  of  capital, 
for  I  can  use  no  other  expression  ?  They  propose 
to  spend  them  like  all  spendthrifts  do — as  income. 
The   Government   boasts   that   it  has   paid   off  forty 
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millions  of  debt,  and  forthwith  begins  to  spend  six- 
teen millions  annually.  That  in  an  individual  would 
spell  ruin.  I  suppose  it  spells  prosperity  to  the  State. 
The  Government  boasts  that  it  does  not  borrow. 
Really,  financially  speaking,  I  do  not  see  much  difFer- 
;ance,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  between  borrowing 
and  living  on  your  capital  Suppose  the  spendthrift  has 
100,000/.,  and  wants  to  get  through  it  He  can  do  it  in 
one  of  two  ways.  He  can  either  do  it  by  borrowing, 
say,  20,000/.  a  year,  in  which  case  he  will  get  through 
his  capital  in  five  years,  or  he  can  do  it  by  selling  out 
annually  20,000/.  of  stock,  and  he  will  quickly  get  rid  of 
his  capital.  In  five  years  the  result  is  exactly  the  same, 
the  process  is  the  same,  and  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  one  who  does  not  borrow,  but  who  sells,  who 
lives  on  his  capital,  is  entitled  to  say  to  the  borrower : 
*  I  am  not  as  other  men  are.  I  am  sorry  to  see,  my 
dear  fellow,  that  you  are  so  extravagant,  and  that  you 
^re  actually  borrowing  money.' 

I  cannot  stop  now  to  ask  how  you  are  going  to  find 
•employment  for  those  who  will  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  those  inroads  on  capital.  I  am  not  blind 
— no  one  in  Glasgow  can  be  bUnd — ^to  the  grave  and 
terrible  problem  of  unemployment,  partly  real,  perhaps 
to  some  extent  artificial,  but  caused  also  in  a  measure  to 
•some  extent  by  apprehension  as  to  the  financial  policy 
of  the  Government.  No  one  can  be  blind  to  that 
grave  and  terrible  problem,  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  will 
be  assisted  or  met  by  the  depletion  of  capital  which  pays 
the  wages  of  employment.  How  do  the  Government 
propose  to  replace  this  capital  they  are  taking  ?  Our 
fellow-countrymen  in  the  North,  the  Highlanders,  used 
in   earUer  and  uncivilised   days  to  bleed  their  cattle, 
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mix  the  blood  with  oatmeal,  and  eat  it  as  a  repast.  The 
Abyssinians  were  credited  with  occasionally  cutting  a 
steak  out  of  the  living  ox,  and  finding  a  feast  in  that 
way;  but  I  have  never  heard  that  either  the  Highlander 
or  the  Abyssinian  considered  that  the  process  could  be 
carried  on  very  long  without  causing  the  death  of  the 
animal  experimented  upon. 

I  submit  then,  to  this  meeting,  that  the  transference 
by  means  of  these  enhanced  death  duties  of  that  great 
mass  of  capital  from  the  individual  to  the  State  must 
react  most  injuriously  on  our  commercial  and  reserve 
power,  and  disastrously  diminish  the  fund  for  employ- 
ment, and  that  the  expenditure  of  capital  as  income  is 
financially  vicious.  And  I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind, 
significantly,  that  you  have  not  merely  to  think  of  the 
capital  you  are  bleeding  here,  but  of  the  beneficent 
capital  that  you  are  driving  away,  the  capital  that  would 
have  come  here  and  will  not,  and  the  capital  that  is  here 
but  which  will  go,  is  going,  and  has  gone  elsewhere. 

I  think  it  is  impossible,  gentlemen,  to  exaggerate 
the  danger  that  is  caused  by  the  general  feeling,  such 
as  this  Budget  has  caused,  of  the  insecurity  of  property 
in  a  commercial  country  Uke  this.  It  is  already  para- 
lysing investments,  and  so  the  means  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  Government,  I  know,  deny  the  fact,  and 
they  rather  welcome  the  transference  of  capital  else-^ 
where.  Can  they  deny  that  millions  are  lying  idle  in 
the  banks  at  this  moment  that  ought  to  be  finding  in- 
vestments, which  would  fructify  in  employment  for  the 
working  man,  but  which  are  lying  idle  in  the  banks 
owing  to  apprehension  of  the  financial  policy  of  the 
Government,  while  our  gilt-edged  securities,  from  Con- 
sols downwards,  are  flatter  than  they  have  ever  beeni 
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known  to  be,  whereas  capital  in  ordinary  times  would 
gladly  have  bought  them  and  sent  them  up.  Capital 
is  going  elsewhere  —  the  Government  professes  to 
rejoice  at  the  fact — to  develop  other  countries,  capital 
which  is  sadly  wanted  for  the  development  of  our  own. 
The  Government  propose  to  develop  the  country 
itself,  the  Government  which  is  least  fitted  to  do  so 
because  it  is  not  a  good  employer.  It  is  a  wasteful 
employer,  and  one  perhaps  the  least  calculated  to  do 
good  by  the  expenditure  of  money  in  wages. 

What  is  meant  by  trade  being  good  ?  Is  it 
not  security,  enterprise,  good  wages,  and  employ- 
ment ?  When  your  statesmen  inspire  confidence,  all 
those  qualities  are  there,  all  those  necessaries  of 
good  trade.  But  when  that  confidence  is  wanting, 
or  when  it  has  received  a  blow,  the  capital  remains 
in  the  napkin  and  receives  the  curse  of  the 
buried  talent.  I  can  quite  understand  that  shallow 
reasoners  will  say,  *  On  your  reasoning  you  ought  to  tax 
nothing  at  all.*  No,  sir,  I  do  not  claim  that ;  but  I  do 
claim  that  you  should  tax  as  little  as  possible  instead  of 
as  much  as  possible.  And  remember  that  capital  and 
its  offspring  credit  are,  with  the  labour  they  employ, 
the  basis  of  everything  in  a  commercial  country. 

There  is  another  aspect  which  interests  me  especially, 
but  which  may  not  interest  all  of  you.  This  Budget  is 
introduced  as  a  Liberal  measure.  If  so,  all  I  can  say  is, 
it  is  a  new  Liberahsm,  and  not  the  one  that  I  have 
known  and  practised  under  more  illustrious  auspices 
than  these,  under  one  who  was  not  merely  the  greatest 
Liberal  but  the  greatest  financier  that  this  country  has 
ever  known — I  mean  Mr.  Gladstone.  With  Sir  Robert 
Peel — he  occupied  a  position,  I  think,  even  higher  than 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  for  boldness  of  imagination  and 
scope  of  finance — Mr.  Gladstone  ranks  as  the  great 
financial  authority  of  our  country.  Now  we  have 
in  the  Cabinet  at  this  moment  several  Ministers,  ex- 
colleagues  of  mine,  who  served  in  the  Cabinet  with 
me  under  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  have  his  brilliant  and 
distinguished  biographer.  The  Prime  Minister  himself 
was  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  ask 
them  all,  without  a  moment's  fear  or  hesitation  as  to  the 
answer — if  they  give  it  in  truth  and  conscience,  as  I  do 
not  doubt  they  will — with  what  feelings  they  would 
approach  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  he  Prime  Minister  and 
still  aUve,  with  such  a  Budget  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
be  100  in  December  if  he  were  alive,  but,  centenarian 
as  he  would  be,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  would 
make  very  short  work  of  the  deputation  of  the  Cabinet 
that  waited  on  him  with  this  measure,  and  that  they 
would  soon  find  themselves  on  the  stairs,  if  not  in  the 
street.  Because  in  his  eyes,  and  in  my  eyes,  too,  as  his 
humble  disciple.  Liberalism  and  Liberty  were  cognate 
terms  ;   they  were  twin-sisters. 

How  does  this  Budget  stand  the  test  of  Liberalism 
so  understood  and  of  liberty  as  we  have  always  com- 
prehended it  ?  This  Budget  seeks  to  estabhsh  an 
inquisition  unknown  previously  to  Great  Britain,  and 
a  tyranny,  I  venture  to  say,  unknown  to  mankind. 
Hordes  of  official  inquisitors  of  every  kind  will  be  let 
loose  on  the  land,  to  value  it,  to  inquire  into  every  trans- 
action, to  harass  the  owner  and  occupier  in  every  way. 

There  is  a  famous  speech  of  Lord  Chatham's,  who 
was  a  great  Liberal  Imperialist,  jfrom  which  I  should 
like  to  read  a  sentence  to  you.  It  is  possibly  the 
most  famous   of  all   his   flights   of  eloquence,   and  it 
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was  an  allusion  to  the  maxim  that  *  The  Englishman  s 
house  is  his  castle/ 

'  The  poorest  man  (he  said)  may  in  his  cottage  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It  may  be  frail, 
its  roof  may  shake,  the  wind  may  blow  through  it,  the 
storm  may  enter  it,  the  wind  may  enter  it;  but  the 
King  of  England  cannot  enter.  All  his  forces  dare  not 
cross  the  threshold  of  that  ruined  tenement.' 

I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  future  in  the  ruined 
tenement,  as  I^ord  Chatham  describes  it.  That  may  be 
possibly  safe,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  as  to  the  ordi- 
nary householder,  the  King's  inquisitors,  the  King's 
taxgatherers,  the  King's  inspectors,  will  be  with  him 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  They  will  be  with  him 
at  the  cradle  to  make  sure  he  is  a  fifth  child,  and  so 
entitled  to  some  exemption  from  taxation.  They  will 
be  with  him  all  through  his  life  to  watch  his  incomings 
and  his  outgoings,  to  see  that  no  unearned  increment 
may  escape  inspection.  They  will  be  with  him  in  the 
dechne  of  life  to  see  that  he  gives  nothing  away  with- 
out their  knowing  it.  They  will,  of  course,  be  waiting 
at  his  deathbed  to  hear  the  rattle  in  his  throat,  so  that 
they  may  measure  and  mulct  his  substance.  I  cannot 
imagine  why  this  Government  is  so  hostile  to  individual 
hberty  and  so  partial  to  bureaucracy,  which  was  always 
held  in  horror  by  the  old  Liberalism. 

Bureaucracy  is  a  great  evil.  At  least  we  used  to 
consider  it  a  great  evil.  It  is  a  chronic  evil  in  France  ; 
it  is  almost  strangling  France.  Every  inteUigent  man 
knows  that ;  why  do  we  wish  to  introduce  it  here  ? 
Why  does  a  Liberal  Government,  of  all  Governments, 
wish  to  introduce  it  here  ?  They  have  created  a  large 
new    staff   of   well-paid    officials    under    their    Small 
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Holdings  Act,  their  Factory  Inspection  Act,  their 
Old-Age  Pension  Act,  their  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Bill ;  their  Labour  Exchanges  Act ;  under 
the  Finance  Bill  they  set  off  with  500  valuers  with 
525/.  a  year  minimum.  A  whole  new  system  of  bureau- 
cracy is  being  established  by  a  Government  acting  under 
the  name  of  Liberty,  for  reasons  which  I  cannot  under- 
stand, except  to  add  to  the  Civil  Service  Estimates, 
already  tremendously  swollen,  and  which  it  should  be 
their  first  task  to  reduce. 

Take  another  instance  of  the  difference  between 
the  new  Liberal  measure  and  the  old  Liberal  tenets. 
The  land  taxes  are  to  be  administered  by  commissioners 
without  appeal.  That,  I  understand,  is  dropped,  but 
one  never  knows  what  is  dropped,  and  what  is  not 
dropped.  The  super-tax — this,  I  know,  has  not  been 
dropped,  unless  it  has  been  dropped  this  afternoon — is 
to  be  administered  by  Commissioners  from  whom  there 
is  to  be  no  appeal  except  to  themselves.  This  sort  of 
tyranny,  gentlemen,  is  not  Liberalism,  but  SociaUsm. 

A  moment  ago  I  used  a  phrase  that  must  have 
surprised  you — that  Ministers  had  introduced  a  tyranny 
unknown  to  mankind,  and  I  think  I  can  prove  my  words. 
For  five  years  before  death,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Government,  you  are  to  Uve  in  death  s  icy  hand. 
You  may  be  walking  about  physically  well,  physically  as 
other  men,  but  financially  you  are  a  ghost. 

From  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  every  man 
will  be  in  this  position.  He  may  outlive  the  five  years, 
and  I  hope  all  here  will,  but  no  one  can  tell  when  his 
hour  may  come,  and  therefore  every  one  must  behave  as 
if  death  were  to  come  in  five  years.  For  the  rest  of  your 
lives  you  cannot  be  sure  of  giving  anything  to  your  son 
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to  enable  him  to  join  a  profession,  or  your  daughter  to 
enable  her  to  marry,  you  cannot  pension  your  old 
workmen  or  your  old  servants,  without  knowing  that^ 
when  you  die,  the  five  years  previous  to  your  death  will 
be  taken  out  of  your  life,  and  everything  you  have  done 
or  given  during  these  five  years  will  be  reckoned  a  part 
of  your  estate  for  the  purposes  of  death  duties. 

Say  a  father  has  got  40,000/.  He  gives  10,000/.  to 
his  son  and  10,000/.  to  his  daughter,  and  dies  four  years 
afterwards.  His  estate  is  reckoned  up  at  20,000/. ;  but 
'  No,  no,'  says  the  Commissioner,  *  I  find  out  that  he 
gave  his  son  10,000/.  and  his  daughter  10,000/.  four 
years  ago ' ;  and  he  says  to  your  executor,  *  That  makes 
the  estate  40,000/.,'  and  the  wretched  heir  with  20,000/. 
remaining  will  have  to  pay  on  40,000/.,  besides  the  sum 
of  any  charities  and  bounties. 

Every  step  you  take,  every  letter  you  write,  every 
movement  of  your  heart,  will  be  watched  by  the 
Government  inspector,  who  will  take  care  that  there 
is  no  generosity  which  you  can  devise  without  it  being 
jotted  down  in  the  inspector's  book.  Mark  this.  If 
there  was  a  fixed  date  for  death  that  might  be  reason- 
able enough,  but  as  no  man  knows  when  he  may  die  he 
must,  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  if  a  conscientious 
man,  keep  a  record  of  every  shilling  he  gives  away,  so 
that  it  can  be  found  at  his  death  for  the  Government 
inspector  to  claim  duty  on.  There  is,  perhaps,  one 
indirect  advantage  in  all  this.  There  is  a  Scripture 
text,  perhaps  not  sufficiently  observed  in  this  advertising 
age,  but  which  henceforth  will  be  more  freely  regarded, 
'Let  not  your  right  hand  know  what  your  left  hand 
doeth.'  I  venture  to  ask.  Is  there  any  country,  any 
century,  any  state  of  civiUsation,  in  which  such  in- 
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credible  provisions  have  been  devised?  I  submit  to 
you,  that  to  carry  it  out  it  would  require  that  there 
should  be  a  system  of  espionage  beside  which  that  of 
the  late  Sultan  of  Turkey  would  pale,  in  order  to  have 
any  adequate  completeness  in  the  returns  which  the 
Government  desire. 

Of  course,  the  idea  is  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
properties  to  escape  the  death  duties.  The  taxes 
that  the  Government  is  imposing  it  knows  to  be  so 
heavy  that  it  must  prevent  every  channel  of  escape. 
But  that  was  not  the  original  idea  of  this  form  of  taxa- 
tion. The  original  idea  up  till  a  few  years  ago  was  to 
prevent  a  man  giving  away  his  property  when  he  was 
moribund  or  practically  dead.  The  original  limit  was 
only  three  months.  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  1894  fixed 
it  at  a  year,  and  now  it  is  distorted  to  a  purpose  totally 
different  from  that  which  was  originally  intended.  It 
becomes  a  sort  of  clamp  on  the  unhappy  victim  ;  it  keeps 
him  perpetually  in  articulo  Tnortis,  If  you  wish  to  pre- 
vent charity,  if  you  wish  to  forbid  pensions  which  the 
Government  have  exhorted  us  to  give  by  their  example, 
if  you  wish  to  veto  the  commonest  duty  of  paternity,  this 
restriction  is  laudable.  But  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
virtue  you  wish  to  stamp  out  is  that  which  St.  Paul 
reckoned  as  the  greatest  of  all — the  virtue  of  charity. 
I  never  thought  to  see  a  Liberal  Government  bringing 
in  such  a  provision  as  this. 

It  will  also  prevent  a  father  s  giving  his  estate  to  his 
son  at  a  moment  when  he  is  of  an  age  to  enjoy  it  and 
when  he  himself  is  getting  Jold.  And  as  against  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  his  point,  I 
must  again  bring  in  a  more  illustrious  predecessor. 
Mr.  Gladstone  always  enjoined  this  practice  as  being 
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not  merely  blameless  in  itself,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
laudable  and  necessary.  He  said  every  man  when  he 
got  to  a  certain  age  should  be  prepared  to  hand  over  to 
his  son  some  considerable  part  of  his  property,  so  that 
the  son  might  not  have  to  wait  till  old  age  to  enjoy  and 
administer  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  practised  what  he 
preached.  He  himself  handed  over  his  estate  to  his  son 
in  his  lifetime,  and  fortunately  survived  it  by  more 
than  five  years.  But  it  would  have  astonished  him — 
it  would  astonish  him  even  in  his  grave  if  he  could 
hear  what  we  are  saying  now — to  know  that  what  he 
had  done  was  so  criminal  as  to  be  under  the  special 
veto  of  his  old  colleagues  and  successors  in  office. 

When  I  see  all  this  inquisition,  all  this  meditated 
tyranny,  I  think  of  the  Excise  duties  when  they  were 
first  attempted  to  be  levied  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which 
almost  produced  a  revolution ;  and  when  I  see  that  we 
are  going  tamely  to  sit  down  and  submit  to  inquisition 
and  tyranny  of  this  kind,  I  begin  to  feel  that  the 
character  of  our  nation  has  changed,  and  that  our 
*  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,'  as  it  was  called,  has 
been  succeeded  by  something  much  more  like  abject 
patience  of  taxation. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  did  not  know  till  Monday  that 
the  inquisition  was  not  to  stop  even  at  this  point.  The 
question  is  to  be  not  how  much  have  you  got — a  suffi- 
ciently pertinent  question  to  be  put  by  the  Government 
when  it  is  going  to  collect  a  tax.  The  question  is  not 
merely  how  much  have  you  got,  but  how  did  you  get 
it  ?  '  That  is  the  new  question,'  we  are  told,  '  which  has 
been  postulated,  and  which  is  reverberating  in  pene- 
trating repetition  throughout  the  land.'  I  think  if  it 
begins  at  all,  it  will  reverberate  in  a  very  penetrating 
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repetition  everywhere.  This  is  a  new  inquisition  indeed  ! 
Spain  in  the  most  rigorous  days  of  Philip  II.  had  no  such 
inquiry  as  this.  What  is  to  happen  if  the  source  of 
your  wealth  does  not  happen  to  recommend  itself  to  the 
Government  ?  That  we  are  not  told.  It  would  be,  I 
presume,  that  penalty  of  prceviunire  which  nobody  has 
attempted  to  define,  which  is  something  too  awful  for 
speech  or  ears.  But,  surely,  we  have  come  to  a  very 
strange  pass  in  this  free  country  of  ours  under  a  Liberal 
Government,  when  these  are  the  doctrines  that  are 
promulgated.  These  are  not  jests,  these  are  a  serious 
policy.  They  embody  a  tyranny  not  belonging  to 
Liberalism,  not  belonging  for  that  matter  to  Toryism, 
but  belonging  to  Socialism. 

Now  I  shall  not  detain  you  much  longer.  This 
Liberal  aspect,  naturally,  from  old  associations,  interests 
me  a  good  deal.  I  used  to  belong  to  the  old  Liberal 
party,  which  is  apparently  dead,  and  in  those  days  we 
used  to  put  on  our  banners  *  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and 
Reform.'  In  fact  those  words  were  on  our  banners  at 
the  last  General  Election  in  190G.  Peace,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  we  are  preserving ;  reform,  I  think,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  spell  rather  in  four  syllables  than  in  two ; 
but  retrenchment — what  has  become  of  retrenchment  ? 
I  wonder  if  this  audience  is  at  all  aware  of  the  sum  that 
is  being  taken  out  of  our  pockets  for  public  purposes. 
There  is  being  taken  out  of  our  pockets  164,000,000/. 
for  Imperial  taxation,  and  the  sum  for  local  taxation  is 
almost  the  same.  You  have  got  well  over  320,000,000/. 
taken  both  out  of  the  savings,  the  earnings,  the  pence 
of  the  country,  by  Government  and  municipal  authority, 
without  a  step  towards  retrenchment.  To  this  colossal 
figure,  the  like  of  which  the   world  has  never  known 
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— we  are  asked  to  contribute  a  further  16  millions  this 
year  on  principles  which  I  think  may  make  it  60  millions 
in  a  very  short  time. 

I  ask,  again  from  the  point  of  view  of  my  old  party, 
what  is  the  effect  of  this  Budget  on  Free  Trade  ?  Has 
not  the  Government,  by  this  measure,  given  away  the 
very  case  for  Free  Trade  ?  I  still  do  not  despair  of  it, 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  to  the  thinking  man  it  must 
appear  as  if  the  Government  has  given  up  the  case.  The 
first  necessity  on  which  Free  Trade  is  based  is  economy 
in  public  expenditure.  Cobden  and  Bright  and  ViUiers, 
the  great  prophets  of  Free  Trade,  insisted  daily  and  hourly 
on  the  necessity  of  public  economy.  They  never  for  a 
moment  dreamt  of  levying  so  vast  a  sum  as  is  now 
asked  of  us  by  direct  taxation.  I  have  also  pointed  out 
that  a  powerful  argument  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Ure 
to  the  advocates  of  Tariff  Reform.  If,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  says,  this  Budget  is  the  only  alternative  to 
Tariff  Reform,  many,  though  reluctantly,  will  cease  to 
defend  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade.  If  the  persecution 
of  land,  if  the  cutting  of  great  chunks  from  the 
capital  fund,  the  wages  fund,  the  war  fund,  for 
the  State  to  spend  on  its  own  schemes  at  its  own 
will,  if  a  vast  encroachment  of  the  State  on  the 
individual  and  on  liberty,  and  if  the  establishment 
of  a  huge  bureaucracy  be  the  supreme  results  of 
Free  Trade,  many  heedless  persons,  at  any  rate,  will 
think  that  it  is  time  that  another  system  was  tried.  I 
do  not,  1  cannot,  beheve  it  I,  at  any  rate,  shall  wait 
to  see  some  other  attempt  at  Free  Trade  Budget- 
making  before  I  beheve  anything  so  grievous  as  this, 
so  contrary  to  every  axiom  and  every  maxim  on  which 
pohtically  I  have  been  reared. 
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But  everybody  who  speaks  on  this  question  asks, 
What  is  your  alternative  plan  ?  [Hear,  hear.]  If  the 
gentleman  who  says  *  Hear,  hear  *  expects  to  have  my 
alternative  plan  he  will  be  very  much  disappointed. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  four  hours  in 
bringing  in  his  plan,  and  I  should  require  rather  more 
in  bringing  in  mine.  At  any  rate,  no  sensible  person  in 
my  position  would  ever  prescribe  until  he  was  called  in. 
I  may  also  mention  that,  being  a  peer,  I  have  been 
so  carefully  kept  all  my  life  aloof  from  finance,  that  I 
cannot  regard  myself  as  a  great  financier.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  maxims  by  which  I  should  be  guided. 
I  should  not  turn  my  back  on  retrenchment,  not  re- 
trenchment on  national  defence,  but  I  think  that  there 
mi^t  be  some  retrenchment  in  Civil  Service  Estimates. 
I  should  deny  myself  the  enjoyment  of  your  new  bureau- 
cracy. I  do  not  believe,  for  instance,  that  Ireland 
should  cost  some  1,200,000/.  a  year  more  for  administra- 
tion than  she  brings  in.  Ireland  is  a  luxury  no  doubt, 
but  at  that  price  too  expensive  a  luxury. 

Another  maxim  would  be  that  the  State  should  get 
full  value  for  its  money,  which  I  very  much  doubt  if  it 
does  now.  I  should  abandon  unremunerative  taxes 
which  only  harass  the  taxpayers  and  shake  con- 
fidence in  all  property.  I  should  cease  to  discourage 
thrift.  I  should  endeavour  to  restore  confidence  to 
capital  and  enterprise.  I  should  endeavour  to  live  on 
my  income  and  not  on  my  capital,  and  so,  if  I  wanted 
to  raise  more  money,  I  should  raise  it  on  income  and 
not  on  capital.  And,  lastly,  I  should  wish  to  put 
the  spending  departments  on  a  business  footing,  which 
I  much  doubt  their  being  on  at  this  moment,  and  I 
should  try  to  conduct  the  State  as  I  should  my  private 
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business;  not  as  an  association  for  the  promotion  of 
fads,  but  as  a  business  to  be  honestly  conducted  as  a 
going  concern,  remembering  that  all  taxation  affects 
the  very  poorest  of  the  poor. 

Sir,  I  see  in  the  newspapers  that  I  am  expected  to 
say  something  about  the  House  of  Lords.     This  is  not 
the  moment,  and  I  am  not  the  man.     For  the  last  forty 
years  that  I  have  been  in  the  House  of  Lords  I  have 
always  been  in  a  minority.      I   have  never  had  the 
responsibility  for  its  action  in  any  one  of  those  forty 
years,  and   I   am  not  disposed  to  assume  it  at  this 
moment,  in  the  gravest  position  that  the   House  of 
Lords  has  had  to  face  since  1832.     I  earnestly  hope 
that  the   House  of  Lords  has   come  to  no   decision 
as  yet  in  the  momentous  business  which  may  be  called 
upon    to    face.       The    peers    should    see    this    con- 
stantly  drifting   and  changing    Budget    in  a    definite 
shape  before  they  venture  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
upon   it.      After  the    Budget    leaves    the    House    of 
Commons,   when    presumably   it    may  be    considered 
complete  for  the  moment,  a  fortnight  I  hope  will  elapse 
between  then  and  its  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
giving  ample  time  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  consider 
the  action,  if  any,  that  it  may  consider  itself  justified  in 
taking. 

But  let  me  say  two  things  outside  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  I  hear  a  great  many  people  in  easy  chairs  say, 
<  Why  trouble  about  the  Budget,  when  the  House  of 
Lords  is  sure  to  throw  it  out  ? '  If  the  House  of  Lords 
relies  on  the  support  of  the  people  in  the  easy  chairs,  the 
House  of  Lords  is  not  likely  to  do  that  which  they 
expect  The  other  point  is  this.  I  have  come  to  the 
deUberate  conclusion  that  the  Government  wishes  the 
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House  of  Lords  to  throw  out  the  Finance  Bill.  It 
believes,  1  imagine,  that  it  will  be  a  taking  cry  in  the 
country.  In  no  other  way  can  I  explain  the  prodding 
and  taunting  of  the  House  of  Lords  which  is  so  con- 
siderable a  feature  in  the  speeches  of  some  members  of 
the  Government  towards  the  House  of  Lords — not  all 
of  them.  If  you  wish  a  Briton  to  do  a  thing,  dare  him 
not  to  do  it,  and  he  is  sure  to  do  it.  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  Machia- 
vellian, and  that  its  object  in  this  unhappy  style  of 
oratory  is  to  bring  the  House  of  Lords  to  a  decision 
which  the  Government  desires. 

Now  I  end  my  summarising,  and  I  am  very  nearly 
at  an  end.  I  end  up  summarising  the  principles  upon* 
which  I  criticise  the  Budget : — 

First,  it  is  an  attack  on  one  form  of  property,  on^ 
principles  applicable  to  almost  every  form  of  realised 
property. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  attack  on  capital,  which  is  a, 
national  danger;  and 

Thirdly,  which  perhaps  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  think 
most  grievous  of  all,  it  is  an  attack  on  liberty. 

And  for  all  this,  so  momentous  in  its  bearing,  there 
has  been  no  mandate  from  the  people  at  large. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  should  not  be  candid  to  you  if  I 
said  that  that  exhausted  my  apprehensions  connected 
with  the  Budget     In  my  opinion  the  deep,   subtle, 
insidious  danger  which  underlies  it  all  is  the  danger  of 
Socialism.     We  are  raising  much  more  than  we  want 
for  our  needs,  not  for  vital  defence,  not  for  vital  pur- 
poses of  defence,  but  to  place  millions  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  for  purposes  which  it  regards  as  usefiil,^. 
but  which  may  not    be  useful  at  all.     The  vicious^ 
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principle  that  underlies  it  is  this :  That  the  more  the 
State  gets  to  spend  than  the  individual  the  better. 
Now  we  believe  that  it  is  better  in  the  hands  of  the 
individual,  that  it  will  be  better  employed,  that  it  will 
fructify  more,  for  men  do  not  work  for  the  State  as 
they  work  for  themselves.  That  is  the  issue  between 
Socialism  and  anti-SociaUsm. 

I  am  sorry  with  all  my  heart  that  the  Government 
appears  to  be  taking  sides  with  the  SociaUsts.  We  anti- 
Socialists  believe  in  building  up  the  State  through  the 
individual.  The  Government  believes  apparently  in 
building  up  the  individual  by  the  State.  One  system 
produces  strong,  independent,  thinking  men,  such  as  we 
have  boasted  ourselves  to  be  in  Scotland ;  the  other 
produces  a  nation  of  creepers,  ready  to  attach  them- 
selves to  every  limb  and  to  every  trunk.  I  do  not 
rely  on  myself  for  that  opinion.  I  will  fortify  my 
judgment  again  by  quoting  what  the  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  inspection  of  the  poor,  are  already  reporting  to 
the  Board  as  the  result  of  recent  legislation  and  admini- 
stration. 'The  least  worthy  section  of  the  working 
classes,'  they  say,  *  are  being  taught  that  their  needs  will 
be  supplied  for  them,  and  that  they  need  not  exert 
themselves ; '  and  the  people,  they  say,  who  gain  by  the 
free  grant  from  unemployment  funds  *are  not  those 
who  deserve  to  gain,  but  a  class  who  have  been  almost 
created  and  quite  developed  by  the  existence  of  such 
funds.' 

I  cannot  help  fearing  that  the  Government  is  dallying 
with  Socialism.  Had  I  any  doubt  on  that  point,  some 
of  the  Ministerial  speeches  in  support  of  the  Budget 
would   have  removed    that   doubt,  because  they  are 
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Socialist  speeches,  appealing  to  Socialist  support  for 
a  Budget  which  in  its  spirit  is  Socialist.  Had  I  any 
doubt,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  joyful  acceptance 
with  which  the  proposals  of  the  Government  and  the 
speeches  of  the  Government  have  been  received  and 
hailed  in  Socialist  circles.  Ay,  if  you  get  votes  from 
the  Socialists,  you  cannot  shake  yourselves  free  there- 
after from  their  compromising  embrace. 

I  do  not  object  to  a  Socialist — the  convinced  Socialist, 
the  open  Socialist,  the  man  who  honestly  believes  he 
can  produce  a  new  and  better  state  of  society,  for- 
getting that  he  must  previously  reform  human  nature 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  for  human  nature  is  so 
individualistic  at  this  moment  that  it  might  almost 
seem  in  some  cases  to  approach  selfishness.  All  that 
must  be  reformed  before  he  can  produce  his  state  of 
society,  and  in  the  meantime  he  can  only  produce 
anarchy.  But  at  any  rate  he  knows  what  he  is  after. 
He  has  a  perfectly  definite  object  in  view,  opposed  root 
and  branch  to  the  present  constitution  of  society,  which 
he  wishes  to  uproot  and  destroy.  I  am  much  more 
apprehensive  of  the  innocent  and  unconscious  Socialist, 
sometimes  the  puppet  Socialist,  who  walks  breathing 
benevolence,  unconscious,  apparently,  that  he  has  the 
red  cap  upon  his  head,  and  totally  unaware  of  the 
direction  in  which  he  is  proceeding.  And  when  I  see 
a  measure  like  this,  bearing  the  Socialistic  stamp,  sup- 
ported by  Socialistic  arguments,  blessed  with  Socialistic 
approval,  however  innocent  and  honourable  its  sponsors 
may  be,  it  cannot  command  my  confidence. 

One  or  two  of  the  Ministers,  I  think,  are  conscious 
Socialists  or  semi-Socialists.  I  think  they  would  be 
proud  to  own  it.     If  I  am  mistaken  I  beg  their  pardon, 
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but  their  arguments,  their  tone,  their  expressions  show 
that  they  know  what  they  are  about,  and  where  they 
are  going.  They  proclaim  loudly  that  we  have  arrived  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways ;  that  they  must  drum  out  the 
half-hearted,  and  cashier  the  laggards  in  their  party.  I 
am  afraid  they  are  right.  It  is  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  Let  me  read  an  extract,  a  very  short  extract, 
from  an  article  by  the  eminent  French  economist, 
M.  Jules  Roche,  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
the  other  day.  When  he  asks  why  a  deficit  suddenly 
reappears  in  this  Budget  when  we  have  had  a  yearly 
surplus  since  1904,  he  answers  the  question  thus : — 

*  The  party  which  has  governed  England  since  the 
last  election  has  put  into  practice  a  method  adopted 
by  us  (that  is,  the  French)  when  so-called  social  laws 
were  voted  unquestioningly,  without  investigation,  and 
without  forethought.  To  begin  with,  the  law  of  old- 
age  pensions  has  immensely  exceeded  the  credit  antici- 
pated, and  a  deficit  has  been  the  result.  It  has  even 
shown  itself  menacing  to  the  Budget  of  1910.  Such  is 
the  first  result  inevitably  in  England,  as  in  France,  as 
in  every  country.  The  party  of  social  policy  promises 
blessings,  but  produces  ruin.  England  is  beginning  to 
enter  on  this  path.  Let  her  persist  in  it  a  few  years 
and  we  will  see  where  it  will  land  the  country  which 
liberty  made  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  the  mightiest 
since  the  Homan  Empire.' 

I  will  not  say  on  this  point  all  that  is  in  my 
mind.  I  wish  to  speak  with  restraint,  as  I  speak  with 
regret,  though  there  is  Uttle  left  for  one  in  my  position 
but  the  melancholy  and  unpopular  privilege  of  telling 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth.    I  think  my  friends  are 
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moving  on  the  path  that  leads  to  Socialism.  How  far 
they  are  advanced  on  the  path  I  will  not  say,  but  on  that 
path  I,  at  any  rate,  cannot  follow  them  an  inch.  I  may 
think  Tariff  Reform  or  Protection  an  evil,  but  Socialism 
is  the  end  of  all,  the  negation  of  faith,  of  family,  of 
property,  of  monarchy,  of  Empire. 

And  so,  with  real  sorrow,  I  find  myself  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  and  I  myself  must  go  a  different 
road — the  road  of  public  economy ;  of  strengthening, 
not  weakening  character;  of  inspiring,  not  under- 
mining, public  confidence;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall 
preserve  as  my  poor  consolation  the  recollection  that 
it  is  the  way  on  which  we  built  up  the  strength  of 
our  nation,  the  strength  of  our  commerce,  our  great- 
ness, and  our  dominion. 
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